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Where Boston Re 


ally Works 


When businesses fail or leave for the greener pastures of 
the suburbs they take with them the jobs and the wealth 


creation that build neighborhoods. 
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: Pekty < cities ie ae roe: and although some ‘elements gainers attention then others, ae : os - moe ao 

must function properly to secure a high quality of life for those who live and w work there. While much ei a oa ; nee 

attention has been directed toward Boston’ s downtown business districts, neighborhood retail centers, Poe = . Sas, Riou, 

_ park lands and housing, not enough thought and resources have been en ‘to the small and | mid-sized _ a 8 a 
industrial and commercial businesses t that ee on the sae streets” oe a central role ty : a s oo 

the life os economy of are eo, : . 
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Bs fosd ieee Bette eo) Hecke ae ae tie a o ae oo bce . : 
Some operate in clearly defined commercial settings | like the Marine ee Park in south Boston, s oe 
but most are scattered on back streets in every aie Kos elo te are so widely . _ oe 
dispersed, it is easy to overlook t their neler Seu to understand how tightly they are a 7 . ae, 
woven into the fabric of the city. _ a eg x ae oP age eee ee So oe 
Last spring, announced faone Bick Streets Program, an initiative designed to focus on these co com- ‘ oe a : 
panies. With this document, we outline the program 's obj ectves: and provide a description of its admin- a ds - he 
istrative framework. The goal of the Back Streets program i is to support B Boston’s many small and medi- es 2 Po Asie 
um-sized industrial and commercial companies by creating the conditions in 1 which they can grow and : = oe oo 
prosper, and attract new manufacturing and commercial businesses to the city 58 oe abs Pe ee as, 
The Back Streets program is an acknowledgment that small a and mid-sized businesses operating in the aS a es 
city’s neighborhoods define Boston’s character and contribute to its. economy as much asa downtown = aa, ae ie 
high-rise, the Boston Common or the city’s s many colleges and universities. US. cities that e.. : : ie a eae | 
ed these businesses have suffered the ‘consequences.They discovered too late that when businesses fail io ae 
or leave for greener pastures they take with them important jobs — ne Me eee = build oe ; or 
neighborhoods.We cannot let that happen in Boston. ee ae Ce ae 
| would like to thank the Initiative for a Competitive Inner City and the Bosal Consulting Geae oa 
for their invaluable assistance in developing this program, apd iL invite tn to join us in INS © 
Boston’s Back Streets. 
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Introduction 


Boston's Back Seen | program is an economic development it initiative e designed to support the thousands of small 
and mid-sized commercial and industrial businesses of Proven viab ility that Operate in neighborhoods throughout 
the city. The program will focus on profi table companies | with a solid track record and demonstrated potential. 
By ensuring that Back Streets businesses have the resources to grow and prosper, the City is helping protect the 
- diverse employment opportunities these companies offer. Few factors are more important to the health and stabil- 
ity ofa neighborhood than the availability of good jobs | that pay livable wages. A complementary goal of the Back 
_ Streets program is the creation of a positive business environment that will foster Boston’s tradition of entrepre- 
-neurship and attract other businesses of this type into the city. As the Main Streets program did for the city’s retail 
districts, the Back Streets program will focus the energy of public and ay aeee in support of these unher- 
alded but vital companies. : 
Beck Streets businesses include some 2 of the oldest and bestrun companies in Boston. Although few fi irms employ 

- ‘more than [00 workers, collectively they employ over 100,000 people, more than one job in five in Boston. They 
welcome, indeed rely. on, new immigrants to fill high-quality jobs that pay well-above-minimum wages. Because they 
are strategically located near the city’s center, they often provide support services to leading downtown and region- 
al industries ina timely and cost-effi cient manner. They contribute significantly to the city’s tax base and add stabili- 
ty to their neighborhoods. 2 
- Despite their contributions, however, over - the years the needs of Back Streets businesses have been largely over- 
looked. In too many cases, thriving long-time Boston enterprises have been forced to leave the city because they 
could not find the resources they need to grow. Often the problem is inadequate space, but other challenges include 

competing land uses and insufficient parking. Back Streets companies are also a quiet constituency without clear 
_ advocacy and access to the economic scone support channels i in the State and the City that would help them 
stay competitive in Boston. 

The Back Streets program will promote a deeper understanding of the valuable contribution Back Streets busi- 
nesses make to the health of the city’s economy by holistically addressing the many issues they face. 
The program will begin with a comprehensive assessment of the city’s industrial zones to determine current land 

use and anticipate growth needs of businesses operating within them. Transportation studies will be performed and 
new plans will be devised to improve the flow of goods, employees and customers. Existing small-business services 


dae are now coerced among several agencies will be pode accessi 
, oe ee wl serve as a ay of contact business 


- Because Back Streets businesses he serve as the entry f 
program will assist employers with many services available 
Department, including employee training and assistance with | nique 2 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual workforce. Partnerships will be created bety , 
vate-sector institutions such as banks an universities to prov de 


nate a Back Streets “rapid-response team’ that will resolve planning | : 
attention. They will help business owners gain access to existing empl ‘ams, as well as to ofancre 
programs such as the BRA’s Boston Local Development Corporation (BLDC) and the Boston Industrial 
Development Financing Authority (BIDFA).The District Business Managers will also. work. directly with Back Streets 
businesses to improve transportation conditions and address infrastructure needs. 

Among other things, the Back Streets program components reinforce a new City policy seal of no net loss of 
industrial space. In order to make certain that small and mid-sized industrial and commercial enterprises remain and 
prosper in the city, the BRA will review applications to convert industrially-zoned property to other uses more 
intensively under new, stricter guidelines. The agency will also expand the inventory of available space through devel- 
opment in industrial parks and the strategic acquisition of space in and adjacent to industrial zones. 


T r e 


The mission of Boston's Back Streets program is to retain and grow Boston's viable industrial and 
commercial businesses and their diverse job base through the strategic use of land, workforce and 


financial resources. Four strategic development goals are supported by I | initiatives and action items: 


through business assistance, resource coordination and marketing. Typical Back Streets business owners — 
have little time to search for such information as financial incentives, public agency contacts, location 


procurement and sales is also limited by time constraints on existing staff. The Back Streets program will 
make it easier for businesses to access Boston's business resources and purchasing oppor ae 


> A team of District Business Managers will be assigned to regions of the city to act as ombudsmen to the a 
Back Street business community. Back Streets District Business Managers will be charged with developing a 
relationships with companies within their territory. They will also be easily available through a dedicated | 
hot line (617) 918-4400. Through regular site visits, business managers will determine business feed and = 


develop plans to address those requirements. 


p> The City of Boston’s Industrial Development Financing Authority (BIDFA), which over the last five years 
authorized an average of $30 million per year in bond sales for industrial and commercial businesses will | 
increase its marketing of low-cost tax exempt bond fi inancing to Boston’s Back Streets businesses referred 
by the District Business Managers. 


>» A comprehensive web site www.bostonbackstreets.com — will be structured to assist Back Streets busi- _ 
nesses with problems ranging from city licensing requirements to marketing and networking. The Back 
Streets Tool Box, a guide to the many public and private resources for small businesses, will be published 
and distributed. An interactive version of the Tool Box will be available on the Back Streets web site. — 
The guide will include information about existing financial assistance, technical resources, job training and ~ 
procurement opportunities. 


> A “Buy in Boston” initiative will be launched to promote cooperation among Boston companies through 
purchases of goods and services. To facilitate this effort, a Back Streets business directory will be posted 
on a new Back Streets Internet web-site. 


databases and business assistance programs. As small companies, their access to new avenues of 


Support the growth of Boston's Back Streets businesses. 
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~ will be made aware of city, state ait ea ual and fn inanciz 
between Back Streets companies and Boston's Public School system. 


> The City of Boston will commit $I million in new funds to the Boste 
and raise the fund’s financing cap from $150,000 to $250,000 to 


> The City of Boston will develop a five year capital infrastructure 
industrial district plans to eo industrial roadways, sidewalks and 


> Boston's leading corporations and institutions will be asked to s 
businesses, providing marketing advice, competitive procurement oppo 


» The City of Boston will help eligible Back Street businesses acce 
credit for business financing through local property tax abatements 


ae ft otis anedelon = city a Y aeige ad hee ie 
must be made aware of existing skill development programs that can h 
pee save on operational costs and reduce liability risks. 


> Back Street businesses wil be Cones to Boston’s Career Centers and 
ge ee ae links where ee a can be oe and information al 


hood locations. 


» Summer jobs programs will be linked with Back Street businesses to provide train : 7 
for individuals who may eventually become full-time employees. ia 


tie 


> Public transit assessments and access plans will be conducted in the Back Streets pla 
workforce transportation and mobility. 


Back Streets 


The Back Streets offic ice will peck as part of the Boston Redevelopment Authoriy, ie professional on 
will be organized into multi- “disciplinary teams, which “ as with the pica of Back Street com- 
pany owners and operators. 


Business Assistance | ,  —rti—“—__O_Cisss . 
The linchpin of the Back Streets program will be the appointment of a team of three District Business | 
Managers whose job it will be to monitor conditions in their assigned industrial areas. The managers will 
visit business owners and managers to establish personal connections and make a fi rst-hand assessment of . 
a company’s operations, current needs and future challenges. 


Area, Citywide and Regional Planning Team. 
District Business Managers will form a rapid- -response team to help. business owners ce through rele 
evant government agencies and to deal promptly with such issues as eminent domain takings, inspection _ 
and enforcement issues and expansion pressures. A Back Streets planning and coordination committee will 
be established to create short-term and long-range. land-use and economic- -development plans for each 
Back Streets district. The committee will also take responsibility for the areata of the day-to-day 
operations of the Back Streets program. 


Mayoral Advisory and Resource Board 
The Back Streets program will convene a Back Streets Advisory and Resource Board to serve as a eo 
to exchange ideas and through which owners and resource professionals can speak with a common voice. 
The Back Streets Advisory Board will work closely with Mayor Menino. 


kK 5. ee e A - B U. s inesses: 


The small and nedanaed oie and commercial enterprises that are the focus of the Back Streets 
program a are requently ignored and their importance is almost universally misunderstood. Although they 
are ‘engaged in 1 such rele ly unglamorous ; activities as processing, distribution, construction, printing and 
light manufacturing, C lle vely Boston’ s 4,000 Back Streets businesses employ more than 100,000 work- 
ers, the vast majc of wi om are Boston residents. They generate approximately $30 million in annual 
_ tax revenu for the city. a d contribute in a variety of subtle ways to the quality of life in Boston. Equally 
important, these locally grown companies | reflect Boston's long history of innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship that give the city its unique character. It is not an exaggeration to say that without these gritty, well- 
‘un enterprises Boston would not be the world-class city itis. _ 
But th > common perception of Back Streets businesses is more negative than positive. Many consider 
them relics of an earlier industrial period in Boston’s history that are slowly and appropriately evolving 
toward extinction. And because these small, widely dispersed Back Streets. enterprises | have never united 
to speak with a common voi e, only one side of the story is told. 
As a result, over the years there has been a steady loss of successful Back Streets businesses and an 
21 rosion of the city’s industrially zoned space. The amount of industrially zoned space in Boston declined 
- 38 percent between 1962 and 1999. 
_ Recently the pace of this decline has accelerated. The robust residential real estate market and the 
‘region's need for housing have provided strong incentives to convert industrial properties to apartments 
and condominiums. If continued unchecked, this process would drive the city towards a residential and 
office space environment, which, among other things, means far fewer good jobs for entry-level workers. 
Today, many Back Streets businesses find themselves operating in the midst of what have become dense 
__ residential neighborhoods. The proximity has caused concerns over mismatched uses, and led to zoning 
_ changes that sometimes inhibit business growth. A balanced approach to the needs of both businesses, 
many of which have operated for years in the same location, and residents has too often been absent. 
The problem has been compounded by the shift in the region’s economy from an industrial and com- 
_mercial base to knowledge-based industries such as financial services, education and health care. The 
- unspoken consensus is that a modern city like Boston would be better off if the noisy shops and drab 
manufacturing plants, which frequently operate with fewer than 20 employees, would simply pick up and 
_leave town. The land they occupy could then be a for other purposes, such as housing, which is need- 
ed, or office buildings, which are cleaner. 
This attitude has been an inhibiting force for many Back Streets business owners. Mary Anne Cataldo, 
president of City Lights Electrical Co., a union electrical contracting shop with 100 employees in 
_ Dorchester, says her company is doing well and is consistently looking to train new electricians. Business 
_ is booming and her employees earn as much a $60,000 per year. Yet the future is uncertain. 

: “The neighborhood has improved in the last 10 years, and that's good. But we are afraid that we are 
going to get kicked out because we are a construction company,’ Cataldo explains.““We have a huge prop- 
erty and we would like to develop it, but there are questions.Am | going to be able to continue to expand 
in my neighborhood? Is there a master development plan for the neighborhoods? If | should sell and move, 
will the city offer assistance? If | can stay, how do | find out about loan programs?” Cataldo says the answer 
to these questions will likely determine whether she will remain in Boston or look elsewhere. 
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We put some storage trailers on adjacent property we rent from the MBTA, and the neighbors com- 
plained,” said Cataldo. Two years earlier, she says, pressure from residents drove out a construction con- 
_ tracting business from a nearby factory. Neighbors objected to early-morning truck traffic and were highly 
vocal with their complaints. The business moved, and two years later the building is still vacant. “The build- 
ing is now unsellable,” said Cataldo.“No business wants to come in and have a battle with their neighbors.” 
Port Norfolk, located between the Southeast Expressway and Boston Harbor, for most of the last 
century was a site for heavy industries with just a smattering of homes. By the end of the century, how- 
ever, most of the heavy industries were long gone, their plants decaying husks. Today, residential devel- 
opers are eyeing Port Norfolk as a site for waterfront condominiums. Cataldo believes the trends are 
ominous for her business. 
“When condos come in, my property may be more valuable, but for residences, not for a business. 
| Neighbors might not want a construction company in the neighborhood,” said Cataldo. The location offers 
quick access to downtown, which is important for City Lights, and she does not want to leave. On the other 
hand, the pressure could send her out of the city. If City Lights leaves, it will take with it more than a 100 union 
_ jobs that pay about $60,000 annually to qualified electricians. Cataldo says she has more openings than quali- 
fied people to fill them, and she is interested in working with the City to find and train qualified workers. 
“Right now, | have no relations with the Boston Public Schools, but that’s where we should be getting 
our workers. If the Mayor’s Back Streets program can help us stay in the city and get us in touch with the 
school system, we would all be better off.” 


At the same time that operating conditions in Boston are becoming more difficult, suburban communities 
are becoming more enticing.Aggressive suburban economic development offices are offering Boston’s Back 
Streets businesses first-class space and financial incentives to relocate. Many successful Boston companies 
have either already left the city or they are thinking about going, and when they go, they take with them 
well-paying jobs that offer career opportunities. In the 10-year period between 1989 and 1999 alone, the 
number of jobs connected to Back Streets businesses declined by 13 percent. In some cases the losses 
were justified: companies failed or relocated in accordance with the normal ebb and flow of markets and 
business cycles. But some strong, growing companies have left Boston not because another location would 
provide a competitive advantage, but because they could not find in the city the resources they needed for — 
continued expansion. This process threatens to upset the balance of skilled and unskilled job opportuni- 

ties, one of the city’s greatest assets. 

The pattern is familiar among many U.S. cities over the latter half of the past century. The exodus from 
the urban core was encouraged by public policies that provided incentives for the construction of roads 
and single-family housing in the suburbs. When the people left, often businesses left with them. o 

In their new book, Transit Villages in the 2|st Century, which studies the evolution of major U.S. met- 
ropolitan areas, authors Michael Bernick and Robert Cervero report that the transfer of businesses, and 
thus jobs, to the suburbs has.serious consequences for urban workers, particularly black workers. “Two 
out of every three jobs in large metropolitan areas are being created in the suburbs,” the authors note. “A 
study of commuting in Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles found that unequal accessibility to jobs 
explained nearly half of the difference in employment rates between black and white teenagers. Besides 
poor transit alternatives, the study suggested black youth lack information about jobs farther away and 
were not inclined to seek jobs in ‘unfamiliar areas.” | 

The loss of Back Streets businesses has an equally negative impact on the flow of immigrants into core 
cities. Immigrants, who now comprise || percent of the nation’s population, the highest population share 
since the 1930s, traditionally settled in center cities because that is where they could find entry-level 
employment. As companies relocated to the suburbs, the immigrant flow followed. The 2000 census 
showed the population of suburban communities in several major U.S. metropolitan areas increased 
because immigrants bypassed the normal entry point into the central city and instead settled directly in 
the suburbs where the jobs are now located. 

In Boston, however, the city’s population increased during the past decade, a change attributable entire- 
ly to the arrival of new immigrants who know that good employment opportunities still exist in the city. 
Immigrants now comprise almost a quarter of Boston’s population, double the percentage of the immi- 
grant population in the entire state.A report by the Center for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern 
University found that Massachusetts immigrants are twice as likely as native-born Americans to work in 
the types of businesses that are targeted by the Back Streets program. 


Over the ne decade, immigrants have swelled Boston's population. They settled in Boston for a number 
of reasons, but prime among them is the availability of good jobs with the city’s many Back Streets busi- 
"esses. In turn, Back Streets businesses have learned to value the contributions of these New Bostonians. 
oe ‘Trish Karter, owner and president of Dancing Deer, a Roxbury-based Back Streets company that bakes 
gourmet cookies and cakes, says there can be no doubt that new immigrants and Back Streets businesses 

are good for each other, “Having a workforce we can rely on is essential for us,” said Karter. “Around 
: Christmastime, Our peak season, we add another 20 workers to our regular staff of 40, and we never have 
"trouble fi inding good workers.” 

Last year, Dancing Deer Bakery reached number seven on Inc. Magazine's list of the top 100 inner-city 
_ businesses. In 1999, Dancing Deer’s revenues were close to $2 million; sales growth between 1995-1999 
was 1,925 percent, and the compound annual growth rate during the same period was | 12 percent. 

_ “Perhaps the most important advantage the inner city has is the availability of a large pool of workers 

at a time when the USS. workforce is shrinking,’ said Harvard Business School professor Michael Porter, 
who in 1994 founded the Initiative for a Competitive Inner City (ICIC), a nonprofit organization dedicat- 
ed to the revitalization of the nation’s inner cities.““Back Streets businesses rely on these workers, and, for 
their part, they offer employees good jobs, good wages and training. It is a mutually beneficial relationship 
that strengthens the neighborhood and the city.” 

Adelina Bano came to Boston from Albania in 1996 with a heart full of hope and not one word of English. 
As she walked from door to door down Centre Street in West Roxbury, she gripped a folded piece of paper 
on which a friend had written a note in English to potential employers. The note said, in effect: “I’m looking for 
work. | will work hard. | will start right away:’ When she walked into Dancing Deer Bakery, then located in West 
Roxbury, Karter hired Bano on the spot.“I needed help that day; | hired her, and with no exaggeration at all, she 
never left,’ recalls Karter. Four and a half year's later, Bano,a graduate of the University of Tirana in Albania, speaks 
flawless, lightly accented English and supervises from 12 to 40 workers in Dancing Deer's packaging department. 

Karter says the availability of a large pool of willing, educable workers is one of the reasons she wants 
to continue to operate her business in Boston. ‘Lately, our business has expanded nationwide, so we need 
to be close to transportation routes. We want to stay in the city, but we are growing so fast we need to 
make sure we can find the resources here.” 


4 [feots Ve. Perspective 


City ec economies have an 1 eco-system that is as delicately balanced as any in the natural world, and Back 
_ Streets businesses are an integral part of that structure. In addition to the jobs they create and wages they 
pay to city residents, Boston’s Back Street businesses provide support services for the city’s leading indus- 


tries. Back Streets companies provide janitorial services for downtown high-rises, laundry services for hos- 


pitals and clinics, catering services. for corporate meetings, printing services for a variety of business and 
educational functions and back-offi ice support for administrative tasks and marketing efforts. 

In the ‘manufacturing category | there are businesses like Zoom Telephonics and Boston Forging and 
: Welding Company; Wholesalers include Winston Flowers and Slade Gorton & ‘Company, the fish process- 
ing company. Commercial services companies ‘include Jet-A-Way, the trash removal firm, and New World 
| Security, which provides protection services. In the logistics category are Casey & Hayes, the moving com- 
pany and the Boston Freight Co. that imports. and transports goods; In construction, there is Suffolk 
: Construction, a general contractor, and City Lights & Electrical, a subcontractor. In food processing there 
are such companies as Aqua-Nor Marketing, North Coast Seafood and Dutch Maid Bakery. Some of these 
. names are more familiar than others, but all are fi irmly ingrained in the city’s economic and social fabric. 

_ The fi ish-processing industry i is a prime example of the interconnectedness among Boston businesses 
and the city’s image. Boston has an international reputation as a seafood capital, even though today, with 
the: exception of lobsters, most fish are caught and delivered by non-Boston-based fishing companies. 
Nevertheless, fish processing has created 2,100 jobs that pay an average of $18.17 per hour. Annual rev- 
_ enues from fish processing ; and distribution total approximately $800 million. Most Boston fish-processing 
firms are family-owned companies that are passed down over many generations. They have prospered here 
because Boston offers the right combination of strategic location and access to a large, stable workforce. 

“Here in Boston, the infrastructure still exists, ’ said Wally Stevens, president of Slade Gorton and Co. 
Inc.“Here you’ ve got the capabilities for cutting, processing, distribution freezing and Logan Airport, which 
understands the issues of shipping seafood. Geographically, it is vitally important because we have a num- 
ber of customers in Boston who come here.Almost all of our [150] employees live in the city. We would 
have acute) fi ens 150 blue-collar workers of this kind in Wellesley.’ 


Wi Yet despite 1 he lays importance, and the competitive advantages the city offers, some profitable 


ased fish processing companies have been forced to leave the city, most often because they were 


| unable to fi nd the space they needed to expand. Pier Fish, a processing company that has operated on 
Atlantic Avenue. since 1910, is an example of one such company. It is owned and operated by the third gen- 


eration of the founder's family. Its 27 employees are paid an average of $14.50 an hour, and the company 
generates annual revenues of $10 million. This year, Pier Fish owners announced they will relocate the bulk 
of their ‘Operation, employees and all, to New Bedford where they found room to expand. 

“We wanted to stay in Boston, and we tried,” said Kevin Barry who along with his brother and father 
owns and operates Pier Fish.““We don’t have to be near the water, but we needed a 50 ,000-square-foot 
addition and we couldn’t find it anywhere in Boston. So we are moving to New Bedford. No one wanted 
to go; we had to do it.” 


Beyond the services they provide and the products they manufacture, Back Streets businesses play an 
important role in the city’s social infrastructure. They provide the types of jobs that new immigrants can 
perform, even those with limited English language skills. Typically, they pay workers at above-minimum-wage 
rates and provide work opportunities that allow for individual growth. 

Cities that have failed to support these companies have found just how far-reaching the consequences 
can be for their residents. When a Back Streets business fails or moves out, the city’s tax revenues are 
reduced. That puts more stress on existing services and a greater tax burden on remaining businesses and 
residents. Welfare rolls expand and crime can increase. When jobs leave the city, people leave with them, 
and that has the dual effect of reducing the size of the city’s workforce and increasing relative political 
power of the suburbs where businesses and workers now reside. 

Part of the problem has been the absence of a comprehensive program that focuses on the collective 
needs of Back Streets companies. If they are to remain in Boston, their concerns about infrastructure and 
transportation improvements must be addressed. Help must be provided navigating through regulatory and 
licensing requirements. Direct communications channels between Back Streets businesses and government 
agencies must be opened so that Back Streets businesses, among other things, are made aware and take 
advantage of existing financing and technical assistance programs. 

The Back Streets program will create a business climate that recognizes the important economic and social 
contribution these companies make to the city’s health. It establishes a comprehensive support system to help 
them operate efficiently and prosper. Good businesses that want to stay in Boston will have no reason to leave. 
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; puipment are stored at the Medeiros Pier in South Boston. ‘Channel Fish of East Boston (50 
employees) sells the O’Mearas lobster bait. South Boston-based Triton Divers Co., with three to four 
employees, provides maintenance and repair services for the O’Mearas’ boat. Tirrell Services, based on the 
Fish Pier, sells ice and fuel to the O” Mearas. Tirrell averages about 20 employees. 
ee The O’Mearas’ lobster catch is transported to James Hook & Co., a wholesale company with 25 
- employees located on Northern Avenue. Portside Truck Repair (15 employees) provides maintenance serv- 

ices to Hook’s fleet of trucks. Boston Thermo King, based in the Marine Industrial Park in the Waterfront 
District, sells and services truck refrigeration equipment. Commercial Lobster, a wholesaler/retailer based 
on Northern Avenue, is a Hook customer. Commercial Lobster (25 employees) sells live lobsters to 
Jimmy’s Harborside. 


| ee we ce. ha to a diversity € to one chines te to compensate for the loss of the fish- 
ness. 3oston is the central location for all the contractors that | do work for.” 


ma Pickup to Big Business 
1 Shawmut Design and Construction in 1982 with one employee and one piece of equip- _ 

: him: and a pickup truck. Today, the South End-based firm is a national operation with 450 employ- 
2s.“We started in Dorchester, then moved to Roxbury and now we are in the South End”” says Ansara, 
‘is Shawmut's chairman. “A year ago, we made a hard economic decision to stay in the city, but there 

d reasons to be here. Our experience with the work force, both in terms of trades people and 
vility 1 to engineers and engineering school graduates, has been very positive. For the building trades, 
Boston is the best place in the country to work. You can be in the building trade, and it can be a career 
€ you ou feed your boyy and have benefits. In many parts of the country, the building trade is a job 


Boston’s Back Streets program is a formal acknowledgment of the importance of small and mid-sized 
industrial and commercial businesses to the health of the city. Strong Back Streets companies support crit- 
ical public policy objectives. First, they create wealth that is used to build safe, clean and attractive com- 
munities in which people can raise families and live happily. Second, Back Streets businesses provide entry- 
level jobs that not only pay above-average wages, but also offer opportunities for new immigrants and oth- 
ers to learn skills that can lead to a fulfilling career. People are the lifeblood of a city, and good jobs attract 
good people. Boston’s Back Streets program ensures that these companies will operate in a business cli- 
mate that allows them to grow and prosper. 


B-LiLD..C 


Boston Local Development Corporation 
The Boston Local Development Corporation (BLDC) is a private non-profit Corporation administered 


by the Boston Redevelopment Authority, the principle objective of the BLDC is to benefit the communi- 
ty by fostering increased employment opportunities and expansion of business and industry for the citi- 


zens of the City of Boston. 


>» The BLDC provides loans between $15,000 and $150,000 for existing businesses in, or relocating to, the — 
City of Boston. 


» These loans can be used when buying a new business property, purchasing equipment and machinery, 


constructing an addition to an existing plant, or for leasehold improvements. 


> Funds can also be used for working capital to support the needs of a growing small business; such 


as increasing inventory, hiring new employees, or supporting a higher level of accounts receivable. 


» Businesses that qualify as “Back Streets” businesses are eligible for the Back Streets Back-up Loan Program 


that provides favorable financing up to $250,000. 


wy 


The BLDC actively pursues loan participations with local banks. BLDC loan funds can be used in 


conjunction with bank funds to provide needed financing for Boston’s business community. 


wr 


Since 1995, the BLDC has approved over $4 million dollars in loans to Boston businesses. These funds 


have leveraged more than $11 million in bank financing, created or retained 1000 jobs in the City of 


Boston. Of the businesses assisted more than half are located in Boston’s Empowerment Zone and almost 


60% are woman and/or minority owned. 


back sit rlelelt|s 


Tax-Exempt Enterprise Zone Facility Bonds (EZ Bonds) 

EZ Bonds are a new type of tax-exempt private activity bond that can be issued in federally designated 
“empowerment zones” and “enterprise communities”. The bonds are sold in the public market or placed by 
an investment banking firm with investors. The proceeds can be used by a qualified business to finance the 
cost of commercial, retail or similar facility used by the borrower. The borrower must be an — 


“enterprise zone business” and 95% of the proceeds from the bond issue must be used to finance “qualified 


zone property”. 


Taxable Bonds 


BIDFA is able to issue bonds for industrial and commercial enterprises and for institutional projects not used 
by 501(c)(3) organizations; the interest on these bonds is not exempt from federal taxes. Taxable bonds may 
be sold in the public credit markets or privately placed. There is no size limit and the volume cap restriction 


does not apply. 


About BIDFA 


The Boston Industrial Development Financing Authority is a Board of the City of Boston and is affiliated and 
staffed by the Economic Development and Industrial Corporation of Boston (EDIC),a division of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority (BRA). EDIC was established in 1971 by an act of the state legislature.As a quasi- _ 
public agency, EDIC holds the powers and responsibilities of both public agencies and private corporations 
organized under Massachusetts laws. To finance its projects, EDIC has made equity investments, issued indus- 
trial revenue bonds, drawn money from City general obligation bonds, formed a real estate syndicate and bor- 
rowed from state and federal loan programs. EDIC regularly works with bankers, brokers and local state and 
federal Officials to obtain funding. Together with its affiliates, EDIC acts as a real estate broker, banker and job 


trainer for Boston's businesses and institutions. 
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The Boston Industrial Development Financing Authority 
The Boston Industrial Development Financing Authority (BIDFA), created under Massachusetts General Laws 
Chapter 40D. As a board of the City and an affiliate of the Economic Development and Industrial Corporation 
of Boston (EDIC), a division of the Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA), BIDFA promotes economic 
growth and increased employment in the City of Boston, by issuing bonds that finance the capital needs of 
Boston’s businesses and institutions. The credit of the borrower, and not that of the City of Boston, BIDFA, or 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is pledged to repay the bonds. | 
BIDFA requires each borrower to execute a Memorandum of Understanding regarding Non-Discrimination 
and Employment of Local Labor, through which the borrower agrees to make reasonable efforts to provide cer- 
tain percentages of both new jobs and construction jobs at the project to Boston residents, with an emphasis 


on minorities and women. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds for Non-Profit Institutions 

Tax-Exempt bonds are available through BIDFA to qualified educational, healthcare and cultural institutions 
which have 501 (c) (3) status. Bond proceeds may be applied to the construction, renovation and equipping of 
several types of projects, such as research and development facilities, medical diagnostic imaging facilities, 
museums, continuing care facilities, nursing or convalescent homes, academic facilities, and other institutional 


uses. These projects are not subject to the state volume cap on tax-exempt financing. 


Tax-Exempt Industrial Development Bonds (IDB’s) 

BIDFA has historically issued tax-exempt IDB’s for business planning to acquire land and construct new facil- 
ities, expand/renovate an existing facility or purchase new equipment. These bonds are subject to the 
statewide volume cap. Projects eligible for tax-exempt financing are manufacturing facilities which create tan- 
gible products, cogeneration or small power facilities for the local furnishing of energy or gas and solid 
waste/resource recovery facilities. These projects often have a strong job creation/retention component. 
Eligibility for tax-exempt proceeds for industrial use has been severely curtailed through federal tax reform; 


commercial uses have been eliminated. 


streets 


By ensuring that Back Streets businesses have the resources 


to grow and prosper, the City is helping protect the diverse 


employment opportunities these companies offer. 
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Healthy cities have many components, and although some elements get more attention than others do, all 
, ‘must function properly to secure a high quality of life for those who live and work there. Vital to Boston’s 
economic health are the small and mid-sized industrial and commercial businesses that operate on the city’s 
“back streets” often with little notice or fanfare and play a central role in the life of the city. 
i Boston’s Back Streets companies manufacture products ranging from furniture to gourmet cookies. They 
process foods, brew beer, cater meals, provide janitorial and security services, and distribute wholesale prod- 
ucts. Broadly speaking, their functional areas include manufacturing, logistics, wholesale, construction, food 
processing and business and commercial services. 

Last spring, | announced Boston’s Back Streets program; an initiative designed to focus on these compa- 
nies. The goal of the Back Streets program is to support Boston’s many small and medium-sized industrial and 
commercial companies by creating the conditions in which they can grow and prosper, and attract new man- 
ufacturing and commercial businesses to the city. 

This document, the Back Streets Tool box, we outline the program’s business assistance tools. This will 
assist these companies in one-stop shopping for a broad range of services available to them through the City 
of Boston’s new Back Streets program. Also included in this resource guide are state, federal and non-profit 
programs which may support our goal of keeping Boston’s Back Streets businesses healthy and strong. 
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Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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Back Streets Programs 


Other City of Boston Programs 


Empowerment Zone Programs 


Workforce Development Programs 


Community Based Organizations 
Industrial Service Providers 
State Assistance 

Federal Assistance 

Local Lending Institutions 


Be an Educated Consumer—tThe programs listed in this guide offer assistance to businesses varying greatly in 
size and stage of development. You will find information on programs and lenders targeted to your needs if you are 
é starting up a new business or are well established. Your successful use of this guide begins with knowing what serv- 

ices you and your business need. 

Before you begin contacting banks, government or quasi-public agencies and other programs listed in this guide, 

_ do an honest analysis of your business, its current status, performance and future growth. Also, evaluate your com- 
pany’s needs and your needs as a business owner. This will speed you in your search for assistance. It also enables 

the organizations you contact to direct you to the programs and services that will best serve you. Of course, if you 

need any assistance with this process please contact the Back Streets Business Management Staff at (617) 918-4400. 

In this guide you will find in-depth descriptions of these programs along with contact names, telephone num- 
bers, and web sites. This should save you some time in identifying the programs that can best serve your needs. 


Chart of Back Streets Assistance Pragea. 


Back Streets Hot Line 
617-918-4400 


Site Finder Assistance 


Boston Marine Industrial Park 


Boston Local Development 
Corporation (BLDC) 


Boston Industrial Development 
Financing Authority (BIDFA) 


Back Streets Backup 
Loan Program 


Economic Development 
Incentive Program 


Technical Assistance Programs 


HUBZONE Pre-qualification 
Program (SBA) 


Back Streets Planning Services 


Office of Business Development 
Commercial Real Estate 
and Business Financing 


Service 


Back Streets city services 

Business Managers will assist 
businesses in accessing information, 
technical assistance and funding 


Assist in researching and 
identifying potential commercial 
and industrial sites. 


Space available within industrial 
park for manufacturing, industrial, 
and maritime business uses 


Provides financial assistance for 
acquisition of new business property, 
equipment, as well as working capital 
and leasehold improvements. 


BIDFA issues tax exempt and taxable 
bonds to finance the capital needs of 
Boston’s businesses and institutions. 


Provides favorable financial assistance 
to Back Streets businesses for 
acquisition of equipment, leasehold 
improvements and working capital. 


Provides real estate tax relief and 
State investment tax credits to 
eligible property owners. 


Provides pre-loan packaging, strategic 
planning, business plan development 
and marketing technical assistance. 


Pre-qualified businesses receive 
preferential status on certain 
government contracts. 


Provides pre-development planning 
services to district businesses and 
coordinates neighborhood, city wide 
and regional planning activities. 


Funding covers gap between 

financing needed to fund economic 
development projects and amount that 
conventional lenders can provide. 


City of Boston 


Funding 


See programs listed below 


None 
None 


Senior or Junior Loans between 
$15,000 and $150,000. Back Streets 
Backup Loan Program up to $250,000 


Tax-Exempt (TE) Industrial « 
Development Bonds (IDB’s) « 

TE 501(c)(3) Bonds * TE Enterprise 
Zone ° Facility Bonds * Taxable Bonds 


Senior or Junior Loans to $250,000 
None 
Technical Assistance Grant 


None 


None 


HUD Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) Section 108 Guarantee 
Loan Program. 


¥ 


Office of Business Development 


__ ReStere Boston | 


Inspectional Services Department 


Minority & Women Business 


Enterprise Office 
Environment Department 


_ Assessing Department 


Personal Property Unit 


Boston Water & 
Sewer Commission 


Mayor’s Office of 


New Bostonians 


Boston Transportation 
Department 


City Clerk’s Office 


Public Works Department 


Mayor’s 24 Hour 
Constituent Services 
617-635-4500 


Provides matching loans and grants 
to help neighborhood business and 
property owners complete storefront 
renovation projects. 


Provides assistance on obtaining the 
licenses and permits required for 
doing business in Boston, 


Assists minority and/or woman 
owned businesses with certification. 


Assistance with environmental 
or historic preservation issues 


Will answer questions regarding 
tax on private property used to 
conduct business 


Maintains all water & sewer 
lines in the city 


Assists new residents in 
accessing city resources 


Replaces or repairs missing 
street signs or repairs 
malfunctioning traffic signals 


Register your business with the 
City by filing a Business Certificate 
at the City Clerk’s Office 


Provides many basic services such 
as street cleaning, street lighting 


The City responds to your concerns 
on any City related issue through 
this 24 hour hot-line 


Matching loans and 


grants up to $7,000. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Boston Connects, Inc. (Empowerment Zone) 


Program Service Funding 
EZ Bond Program Tax-exempt bond financing is available Tax-Exempt Enterprise Zone Facility 
for qualified businesses located within Bonds 


Boston’s Empowerment Zone. 


EZ Employment Tax Incentives Work Opportunity Credits Up to $2,400 per employee 


Depreciation Tax Incentive Welfare to Work Credits Up to $3,500 per employee 
Section 179 Depreciation Up to $44,000 per year 

Workforce Development Programs 

Mayors Office of Jobs and Network of programs offering English None 

Community Services (JCS) for Speakers of Other Languages. Most 

English Language Training neighborhoods have some services 

Worldorce Training Fund (JCS) Supplements training expenses of maximum of $15,000 a year match to 
employers with up to 50 employees. employer funds 

Career Centers (JCS) Match job seekers with employers; Job None 


seekers post resumes; employers post 
listings. Job seekers may secure job 
training through a Career Center. 


Skills Training Program (JCS) Supports local businesses employing One dollar for every two dollars 
Boston residents to upgrade the skills invested by the participating company 
of current employees. 


Higher Education Direction through counseling, provides assistance with locating 
Information Center information and advocacy for first grants, funds, and scholarships 
generation college attendees 


Boston Community Based Organizations (CBO’s) 


The Business Loan & Equity Fund Provides financing for working capital Equity investments of $15,000 to 
or to purchase inventory, supplies, fur- $250,000 
niture, fixtures, machinery, equipment, Loans of $15,000 to $250,000. 
or real estate. 

Community Business One-on-one technical assistance to ' None 

Network (CBN)/Massachusetts new and emerging businesses and loan 

Association of CDCs packaging for entrepreneurs, 


Industrial Service Providers 


KeySpan Works with manufacturers to provide None 
innovative natural gas fired products 
and technologies to help increase 
energy efficiency and lower costs 


N-STAR Offers energy efficiency programs to Energy efficiency incentives 
electric business customers including new 
construction and retrofitting, efficiency 
motors initiative, and an HVAC program. 


_ State Office of Minority and 
_ Women Business Assistance 
_ (SOMWBA) 


Commonwealth Corporation 


Massachusetts Bioprocess 
Development Center 
University of Massachusetts-Lowell 


Massachusetts Office of Business 
Development (MOBD) 


Community Development 
Finance Corporation (CDFC) 


Massachusetts 
Technology Development 
Corporation (MTDC) 


Massachusetts Capital 
Resource Company (MCRC) 


Massachusetts Business 
Development 
Corporation (MBDC) 


MassDevelopment 


Assists and supports the development 
and growth of minority and women 
businesses. 


Provides assistance to companies 
through workforce and workplace 
improvement. 


Assists start-up biotechnology 
companies in making the transition 
from R&D to full scale manufacturing. — 


One-stop shop for assisting business 
in creating and maintaining jobs. 


Providing flexible financing for 
small business and real estate 
development projects. 


veh 


Provides venture capital financing 
for high-tech firms. 


MCRC is a source of risk capital — : : 
for Massachusetts businesses. _ 


Provides supplemental financing 
and financial services. 


Provides real estate development 
services, including concentrated 
financing and technical support. 


‘Loans in the form of debt. 
_and equity financing. 


None 


Financial Assistance, Loans and 
equity investments from a state-funded 
capital pool. 


<None 3. = 


None 
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ae ‘Debt and equity financing, direct : 
_ loans,and loan guarantees. 
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Debt and equity investments. 
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Equity investments, loans 
and guarantees. 


_ Predevelopment funds, 


tax-exempt and taxable bonds, 
loan and guarantee programs. 


US Department of Energy 
Office of Industrial Technologies 
Energy Efficiency and 
Renewable Energy 


Small Business 
Administration (SBA) 
Service Corp of Retired 
Executives (SCORE) 


Provides publications, technical assistance, 
cost-shared financial assistance, software, 
consultations & training to make firms 
more energy efficient and profitable. 


Financing programs for acquisition of equip- 
ment, real property, inventory expansion, ren- 
ovations, loan guarantee programs, technical 
assistance through SCORE. 


Cost shared financial assistance 


7(a) Loan Guarantee Program to $1m 
LowDoc Program to $150,000 + 504 
Certified Development Company Program 
¢ International Trade Loans to $1.25m 


Back Streets Programs @oscon redevelopment Authority) 


_ To access to any of the following Back Streets programs, contact your Back Streets 
Business Manager at (617) 918-4400. 


Back Streets Hot Line | 
Back Streets staff of Neighborhood Business Managers will assist businesses in accessing information, technical 
_ assistance and funding. Contact the Boston Back Streets program at (617) 918-4400 


|| Sire Finder Assistance 


The Back Streets program has enlisted the services of the BRA to identify potential sites for your business. This 
will be accomplished using both the BRA’s internal resources, its relationships with Boston’s leading commercial and 
industrial real estate brokers, and its ability to research site availability through the use of state of the art technology. 


Boston Marine Industrial Park (BMIP) 


__ The BRA/EDIC developed, leases, and manages this Industrial Park located on the waterfront at Summer Street and 


Northern Avenue in South Boston. Land and industrial space for over 180 companies is leased to both large and 
_ small businesses. EDIC’s legislative mandate plus City of Boston zoning and various state regulations ensures that 
_ tenant occupancy in the BMIP is restricted to industrial and manufacturing, or maritime uses. 


Boston Local Development Corporation (BLDC) 
The BLDC provides loans between $15,000 and $150,000 for businesses in, or relocating to the City of Boston. In 
addition, businesses that qualify as “Back Streets” businesses are eligible for the Back Streets Back-up Loan Program 


a _ that provides favorable financing up to $250,000. These loans can be used to buy new business property, purchase 


equipment, provide working capital, expand, or finance leasehold improvements for an existing site. Although the 
BLDC provides stand alone financing whenever possible the BLDC works with Boston’s banking community to pro- 
vide gap financing through subordinated debt. 


Boston Industrial Development Financing Authority (BIDFA) 
BIDFA issues bonds to finance the capital needs of Boston’s businesses and institutions. Bonds may be used to 
finance construction, capital expenses and working capital needs resulting from expansion. There are a variety of 
tax-exempt and taxable bonds available. Through BIDFA the City of Boston can make its tax-exempt status avail- 
able to qualified borrowers. The credit of the City of Boston does not support these bond issues; the company 
must show the financial strength to support the bond. Due to the cost of issuance these bonds are usually over 
one million dollars. 


Back Streets Back-up Loan Program 

This program provides favorable financing up to $250,000 to eligible Back Streets businesses within the City of 
Boston. The Back Streets Back-up Loan Program provides favorable and flexible terms and conditions on loans that 
vary based on the size of the loan request and the strength of the company’s finances. 


Economic Development Incentive Program 

Under the Commonwealth’s Economic Development Incentive Program the BRA can apply to the Commonwealth 
for the creation of Economic Opportunity Areas (EOA). Within EOA’s certain projects may be eligible to receive a 
special property tax incentive from the City of Boston as well as an Investment Tax Credit and Abandoned Building 
Tax Deduction relief from the Commonwealth. 


: ie HUBZONE Prequalifi cation Program (SBA) 


In partnership with the Small Business Administration (SBA), Back Streets Business managers will provide pre- 
ey ; "qualification assistance to designate Boston businesses as eligible participants in the SBA HUBZONE Program. 
ee _ Complete details on HUBZONE can be found in the Federal Assistance section of this guide. Web contact: 
in www. se gov/hubzone/internet 


B heck Streets Planning Services 


The Back Streets Program will provide to individual businesses and small districts a range of comprehensive indus- 


trial planning services including area and development planning services to: |) Improve operational efficiency and 
"profi itability 2) Conceptualize expansion and development opportunities 3) Identify transit and infrastructure 
improvements and 4) Identify public realm improvements. The Back Streets Planning effort will develop a City Wide 
Industrial Policy and expand regional industrial planning activities; with a focus on new partnerships and regional 
| transportation infrastructure. 


c Other City of Boston Programs & Services 


_ Commercial Real Estate and Business Financing (Office of Business Development) 
_ This program provides loans through the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Community 


Development Block Grant (CDBG) and Section |08/Economic Development Loan Program. Funding covers the gap 
between the financing needed to fund economic development projects and the amount that conventional lenders 


can provide. On average, projects must create or retain at least one full-time job for every $50,000 borrowed. 
Contact Keith Hunt (617) 635-2000 


ReStore Boston (Office of Business Development) 


ReStore Boston provides matching loans and grants (up to $7,000 per storefront) to help neighborhood business 
and property owners complete storefront renovation projects. All loans and grants must meet eligibility criteria. In 
addition to funding, ReStore Boston provides professional architectural design services at no cost to the business 
to ensure improvements are well planned and of the highest quality. Contact (617) 635-2000 


Inspectional Services Department 

Inspectional Services provides assistance on obtaining the licenses and permits required for doing business in 
Boston as well as modifying and constructing new structures in the City. Inspectional Services also is responsible 
for enforcing the City’s zoning code. Contact (617) 635-5300 


Minority and Women Business Enterprise Office 

Businesses that are established and are minority and/or woman owned could apply for certification. Once certified, 
the companies will be placed in the M/WBE Directory, which is distributed free of charge to all City departments, 
agencies, general contractors, private sector businesses, and organizations. Contact Lisa Rawls (617) 635-4084 


Environment Department 
The Environment Department will provide information or referrals regarding environmental or historic preserva- 
tion issues. Contact (617) 635-3850 


Assessing Department-Personal Property Unit 
Business owners must pay taxes on private property used to conduct business. For questions regarding this tax 
contact (617) 635-1165 


Boston Water & Sewer Commission 
The Boston Water & Sewer Commission maintains all water & sewer lines in the city.To report blocked or broken 
sewer lines contact (617) 330-9400 


_ Mayors Office of New Bostonians 
_ An office established to assure equal access to city resources for all its diverse residents. Contact (617) 635-2980 


City Clerk’s Office 


Register your business with the City government by filing a Business Certificate at the City Clerk’s Office. 
Contact (617) 635-4600 


Transportation Department 
The Transportation Department replaces or repairs missing street signs or repairs malfunctioning traffic signals. 
_ Contact (617) 635-4BTD or 635-4283; To pay or appeal a parking ticket contact (617) 635-4410 


_ Public Works Department 
The Public Works Department provides many basic services for the City such as street cleaning, street lighting, road 
repair. Contact (617) 635-7500 


MEW eyes 4. Hour Constituent Services 
_ The City — to your concerns on any City related issue fought this 24-hour hot line. Contact (617) 635-4500 


Boston Con nects, Inc. (Empowerment Zone (EZ) Programs) 
EZ Bonds 


Tax-exempt bond financing is available for qualified businesses located within Boston’s Empowerment Zone. (See 
‘map | at rear of Guide) This financing is similar to that available through BIDFA (see above), however, a broader 
range of for-profit business enterprises could qualify. Approval includes a guarantee to provide jobs to residents of 
Boston’s Empowerment Zone. Contact Christine Araujo (617) 445-4201 


_Employment Tax Incentives 

Any business employing residents of the Empowerment Zone from certain high-risk groups is eligible for Work 
Opportunity Credits of up to a total of $2,400 per employee. In addition, Welfare to Work Credits are available to 
_ businesses who hire long term family assistance recipients to a maximum of $3,500 per employee. Contact Christine 
Araujo (617) 445-4201 


Depreciation Tax Incentive 

Under Section | 79 of the IRS code, businesses in the Empowerment Zone are eligible for a tax deduction of up to 
$44,000 in 2001 on any depreciable tangible property acquired after the designation of Boston’s EZ. Contact 
Christine Araujo (617) 445-4201 


Workforce Development Programs 
English Language Training 


The City of Boston has an extensive network of programs offering English for Speakers of Other Languages. 
Most neighborhoods have some services. Generally, these services are organized for individuals, and there can be 
a waiting list for programs. Contact (617) 918-5244 


Workforce Training Fund/Express Program 

The Workforce Training Fund’s Express Program can provide up to a maximum of $15,000 a year to match training 
expenses of employers with up to 50 employees. Contact www.detma.org/workforce/Programs/express.htm or 
1-800-252-1591. In addition, John Antonellis of Commonwealth Corporation’s Applicant Assistance Program is 
available to answer questions. (617) 727-8158, ext. 1223 Toll free number (800) 307-0760 ext. 1223 


_ Career Centers 
The City of Boston funds three career centers to match job seekers with employers. Job seekers may post resumes; 
employers may post listings. In some cases, job seekers may secure job training through a Career Center. There 
is no charge for employers or job seekers to use the basic services of a Career Center. Contact www.massca- 
__ reers.state.ma.us or 

- Boston Career Link JobNet The Work Place 
_ 1010 Harrison Avenue 210 South Street 99 Chauncy Street 
_ Boston, MA 02119 Boston, MA 02119 Boston, MA 02111 

Main # (617) 536-1888 Main # (617) 338-0809 Main # (617) 737-0093 
Fax # (617) 536-1987 Fax # (617) 338-2050 Fax # (617) 428-0380 


Incumbent Skills Training Program 

To support local businesses which hire Boston residents, the Mayor directed that some linkage money collected 
. hrough the Neighborhood Jobs Trust be available for upgrading the skills of current employees. NJT will provide one 
dollar for every two dollars invested by the participating company. Contact Ken Barnes at the Mayor’s Office 
‘of Jobs and Community Services in the BRA (617) 918-5224 


Higher Education Information Center (HEIC) 

The HEIC offers direction through counseling, information, and advocacy for first generation college attendees. 
__ HEIC also provides assistance with locating grants, funds, and scholarships. HEIC’s main office is at the Copley Square 
branch of the Boston Public Library. Contact (617) 727-7785 or www.HEIC.org 


i The Business Loan & Equity Fund 
pert ae The Business Loan & Equity Fund represents a partnership between Community Development Corporations 
By ee (CDGs), the government, and the private sector. Urban Edge is the lead manager of The Business Fund with seven 
other CDCs. The Fund may be used for working capital or to purchase inventory, supplies, furniture, fixtures, 
machinery, equipment, or real estate. The Fund is also available to finance the acquisition of existing businesses. The 
Fund offers three products: (1) equity investments of $15,000 to $250,000; (2) loans of $50,000 to $250,000; and 
(3) loans of $15,000 to $50,000. Contact (617) 983-4803 


Community Business Network(CBN)/Massachusetts Association of CDCs 
CBN is a collaborative of 10 Community Development Corporations (CDCs). It provides customized one-on-one 
technical assistance to new and emerging businesses and helps package loans for entrepreneurs. The CBN provides 
access to banks, public agencies, and non-profit lenders. Contact (617) 426-0303 


Industrial Assistance Providers 
KeySpan 


KeySpan specializes in energy related services including the installation of heating, air conditioning or water heating 
systems for small businesses. In addition, KeySpan provides service and maintenance plans for your business’s heat- 
ing equipment. KeySpan works with manufacturers to provide innovative natural gas fired products and technolo- 
gies to help increase energy efficiency and lower costs. Contact (617) 469-2300 or www.keyspanenergy.com 


NSTAR 


Electric and gas utility NSTAR offers energy efficiency programs to electric business customers. Energy and money 
saving programs include new construction and retrofitting energy efficiency incentives, efficiency motors initiative 
and an HVAC program. Contact (781) 441-8592 or www.nstaronline.com 


‘State Assistance 


State Office of Minority and Women Business Assistance (SOMWBA) 


SOMWBA's mission is to foster and support the development and growth of minority and women business 
enterprises. Contact (617) 727-8692 or www.state.ma.us/somwba/ 


_ Commonwealth Corporation 


The Commonwealth Corporation is a quasi-public organization dedicated to economic development through work- 


__ force and workplace improvement. They provide financial, management assistance to companies, and re-employment 


. Contact (617) 727-8158 or www.commcorp.org 


__ training to workers with the goal of ensuring the competitiveness of Massachusetts manufacturing companies. 


_ Massachusetts Bio-Process Development Center 
The Center is an interdisciplinary research and development and education center that assists start-up biotech- 
nology companies in making the transition from R&D to full scale manufacturing by developing procedures that can 
___ become validated CGMP compliant, manufacturing processes. The Center also acts as a test site for evaluating new 
___ process technology. Contact (978) 934-3146 


. Massachusetts Office of Business Development (MOBD) 


- MOBD is the state government's one-stop shop for assisting business in creating and maintaining jobs. MOBD 


also works to attract new businesses by facilitating their relocation to or expansion within the state. The agency 
__ has regional offices in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Lowell, and Dartmouth. Contact (617) 973-8600 or 


___Wwwstate.ma.us/mobd . 


_ Community Development Finance Corporation (CDFC) 
_ CDFC is a quasi-public organization providing flexible financing for small business and real estate development proj- 
__ ects. CDFC offers debt and equity financing, direct loans, and loan guarantees. Its primary goal is to create jobs, 
__ commercial revitalization, and business ownership in low-income communities. Contact (617)-482-9141 or 


_ www.medfc.com 


: | Massachusetts Technology Development Corporation (MTDC) 


__ MTDC provides venture capital financing for high-tech firms with growth potential. MTDC makes both debt and 
equity investments, usually in the form of a direct purchase of stock accompanied by a favorable loan term. Contact 
(617) 723-4920 or www.mtdc.com 


Massachusetts Capital Resource Company (MCRC) 

-MCRC is a private investment partnership owned by nine Massachusetts-based life insurance companies. MCRC is 

a source of risk capital for Massachusetts businesses by providing unsecured loans in the form of debt and equity 
financing to small and medium-sized firms. Contact (617) 536-3900 or www.masscapital.com 


Massachusetts Business Development Corp. (MBDC) 

MBDC provides supplemental financing and financial services to growing companies throughout Massachusetts. 

Financing includes equity investments, loans, and guarantees from $50,000 to $1 million. Contact (617) 350-8877 or 
_ Www.mass-business.com 


MassDevelopment 

MassDevelopment is the Commonwealth’s investment bank and real estate development agency. Its financing tools 
include predevelopment funds, tax-exempt and taxable bonds, and a variety of loan and guarantee programs. 
MassDevelopment also provides real estate development services, including concentrated financing and technical 
Support to large-scale real estate development projects. Contact (617) 451-2477 or www.massdevelopment.com 


Federal Assistance 


Loan Guarantee Program 

The 7(a) Loan Guaranty Program is one of SBA’s primary lending programs. It provides loans to small businesses 
unable to secure financing on reasonable terms through normal lending channels. The program operates through 
__ private-sector lenders that provide loans, which are, in turn, guaranteed by the SBA—the Agency has no funds for 
direct lending or grants. Contact (617) 565-5590 


LowDoc Loan Program 
Once a small business borrower meets the lender’s requirements for credit, the lender may request a guaranty from 


the SBA through SBALowDoc procedures. It is quick, two-step process; the borrower completes the front of the 


SBA’s one-page application, and the lender completes the back. The lender submits a complete application to the 
SBA and receives an answer within 36 hours. Contact (617) 565-5590 


_ 504 Loan Program 
_ The 504 Certified Development Company (CDC) Program provides growing businesses with long-term, fixed-rate 
financing for major fixed assets, such as land and buildings.A Certified Development Company is a nonprofit corpo- 


_Fation set up to contribute to the economic development of its community. Typically, a 504 project includes a loan 


, secured with a senior lien from a private-sector lender covering up to 50 percent of the project cost, a loan secured 

_ with a junior lien from the CDC (backed by a 100 percent SBA-guaranteed debenture) covering up to 40 percent of 
the cost, and a contribution of at least 10 percent equity from the small business being helped. The maximum SBA 
debenture is $1,000,000. Contact (617) 565-5590 


International Trade Loans 

The SBA can guarantee up to $1,250,000 for a combination of fixed-asset (facilities and equipment) financing and Export 
Working Capital Program (EWCP) assistance. The fixed-asset portion of the loan guaranty cannot exceed one million 
dollars and the non-fixed asset portion cannot exceed seven hundred fifty thousan dollars. Contact (617) 565-5590 


HUBZone Contracting Program 

This program provides federal contracting and commercial subcontracting preferences for companies located in the 
City of Boston designated HUBZone. To participate, a company must also have 35% of its employees residing with- 
in a HUBZone. Program benefits include sole-source contract (non-competitive), competitive bid contracts, and a 
price evaluation preference for full and open competition. In addition, commercial businesses working on federal 
contracts subcontract to HUBZone firms. Contact (617) 565-5590 or www.sba.gov/hubzone/internet 


Service Corp of Retired Executives (SCORE) 


A voluntary organization comprised of retired business owners and executives who provide technical assistance for 
new and expanding businesses. Business owners can be paired with a SCORE representative who has expertise in 
that specific industry. Contact (617) 565-5590 


U.S. Department of Energy’s Office of Industrial Technologies (OIT) 

OIT provides a broad array of products and services for industrial customers, including publications, technical assis- 
tance, cost-shared financial assistance, software tools, consultations and training. Through OIT’s Industries of the Future 
public-private sector partnerships, OIT offers assistance in making industrial plants more energy efficient, processes 
more reliable,and businesses more competitive and profitable. Contact (800) 862-2086 or www.oit.gov/clearinghouse/ 


Local Lending Institutions | 
Boston Bank of Commerce * 617.457.4419 Fleet Boston Financial Corporation * 617.346.4000 


Boston Private Bank & Trust Company * 617.556.1900 Liberty Bank and Trust * 617.338.4700 

Capital Crossing Bank * 617.880.1000 Mercantile Bank and Trust ° 617.867.8822 

Citizen’s Bank * 617.482.2600 NBG Atlantic Bank * 617.557.0317 

Salem Five Cents Savings Bank * 61 7.248-2406 Sovereign Bank * 617.757.5522 

Eastern Bank * 978.740.6137 State Street Bank & Trust Company * 617.786.3000 


First Trade Union/Savings Bank * 617.482.4000 Wainwright Bank * 617.478.4000 
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City of Boston 


Thomas M. Menino, Mayor 


Boston Redevelopment Authority 


| Mark Maloney, Director 


Clarence J. Jones, Chairman 

Consuelo Gonzales-Thornell, Treasurer 
Joseph Nigro, Jr. Co-Vice Chairman 
Michael Taylor, Co-Vice Chairman 
Christopher J. Supple, Member 

Harry Collings, Secretary 


Boston Back Streets Program 
(617) 918-4400 
www.bostonbackstreets.com 


Back Streets is proudly sponsored 


by  @)Fleet 


Community. 


Investment Group: 


Back Streets Development Team 


Jack Clark 


Fran Collins 


John Daizell 
Dennis Davis 
Dick Garver 

Jill Lacey Griffin 
Vineet Gupta 
Kathy Kottaridis 
Linda Kowalcky 


Geoffrey Lewis 


Larry Mammoli 
Tony Marinello 
Bill Nickoea 
Peter O'Connor 
Jessica Pineo 
Rick Shaklik 
Adam Shulman 
Frank Tocci 


Charlie Walsh 
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Boston Back Streets Program : 
(617) 918-4400 
_ www. bostonbackstreets. com. 
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